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In the other twenty-six battles, fought by the partisan bands alone, 

the losses were : 

Americans 497 320 817 

British 1200 1286 2486 

This would certainly indicate a very much greater efficiency of the 
partisan leaders and their bands. It confirms the general observation 
that guerrilla bands on their own ground have a decided advantage 
in fighting the regulars of an invading force and, of course, constitute 
a much more troublesome enemy than larger bodies of unseasoned 
troops massed at one point ^y M ^ Schaper. 

University of Minnesota. 



The Transit of Civilization front England to America in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Edward Eggleston. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1901. — viii, 314 pp. 

This is the second volume of Dr. Eggleston *s History of Life in the 
United States. Like the first, it is made up of a series of essays 
prepared with great industry, well written and entertaining. Dr. 
Eggleston has been a student of colonial life for many years and has 
collected masses of information of all kinds on subjects connected 
with the culture history of colonial America. He is planning to deal 
with other colonies in succeeding volumes, a fact to which reference 
is made in this work (pp. 199, 313). 

The essays herein contained treat of the following subjects: "The 
Mental Outfit of the Early Colonists"; "Medical Notions at the 
Period of Settlement " ; " Mother English, Folk Speech, Folk Lore, 
and Literature " ; " Weights and Measures of Conduct " ; " Land 
and Labor in the Early Colonies." Each chapter is divided into 
sections and followed by an " Elucidation " containing a kaleidoscopic 
assortment of notes, lengthy, discursive and often bewildering, treat- 
ing of all sorts and conditions of subjects — such as potable gold, the 
swallow myth and infant baptism — and bringing to light a host of 
queer books and queerer notions. Some of the notes, it must be 
confessed, sound a little overlearned and seem to be afflicted with 
what Dr. Eggleston says he has tried to avoid, a "paroxysm of 
citations " (p. 47). 

The essays themselves are interesting and readable ; that on 
" Mother English " is delightful ; but they do not rise above the level 
of essays, either in form or character. There is no attempt to work 
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out any given subject in a complete or thoroughgoing fashion ; the 
investigation has taken the form of a search for illustrations, rather 
than for principles ; the arrangement lacks system ; and the treat- 
ment, both as a whole and in parts, is far from scientific. For example, 
Dr. Eggleston speaks of livery of seisin in the colonies, but he does 
not add anything to our knowledge of it and, in fact, does not grasp 
its legal character or the extent of its application. Had he searched 
somewhat more widely, he would have found that delivery by turf 
and twig was required by English law, but in no way itself constituted 
a legal delivery. He would have found, furthermore, that its appli- 
cation was far wider than he has shown it to be and that it was 
employed in at least three classes of land transactions : the transfer 
of land from one colonist to another, from an Indian to a colonist, 
and from a colony to an individual, to a committee or body of set- 
tlers, or to a town. In reality, Dr. Eggleston — in this instance, as 
in others — has given us the oddities of a custom and not an expla- 
nation of its historical significance or its real meaning. This criticism 
can be applied in other instances also ; the evidence adduced is 
often insufficient and not convincing, the essays are too sketchy and 
do not go to the bottom of things, and the impression left is fre- 
quently a very vague one. 

Perhaps one reason why Dr. Eggleston's evidence is at times no 
more convincing is that he himself has little sympathy for the ideas 
and opinions of what he calls the " half-mediaeval seventeenth cen- 
tury" (p. 237), but has an inclination to generalize from isolated 
data and to depend too much on the writings of Increase and Cotton 
Mather. He has strangely neglected the Plymouth evidence, though 
Robinson's Essays, Bradford's History and Morton's Memorial could 
have supplied him with information that was quite as useful and 
reliable. Surely Robinson's statement that " the highway to wisdom, 
divine and human, is to observe and consider the reasons and causes 
of things" is worthy to be set over against some of the credulities of 
Cotton Mather's Magnalia ; while Dr. Eggleston would have found 
support for some of his other contentions in Bradford's belief that 
there was a connection between a cyclone and an eclipse, and in 
Morton's explanation of an earthquake as due to the wind shut up in 
the pores and bowels of the earth. 

But it is in the chapters on education and the land system that 
Dr. Eggleston's work shows the most serious structural weaknesses. 
In the former he traces " our system of education " to the monastic 
schools; says that before the Reformation "the main reliance for 
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education was on the convent schools " ; and thinks that " no gram- 
mar schools were founded till the time of Edward VI" (pp. 207-210)- 
In making these statements Dr. Eggleston has strangely neglected 
the work of recent investigators. Mr. A. F. Leach, in English 
Schools at the Reformation, can say that Edward VI did not found a 
single school and deserves to be called the " spoiler," rather than the 
"founder of schools." This view, taken after a careful study of the 
proceedings of the Chantry Commissioners, is based on the belief 
that all the so-called Edwardian schools were in existence long before 
Edward's time and that all that the young king did was to give them 
fresh support. The origin and character of these pre-Edwardian 
schools can be discovered in Mrs. Green's Town Life, II, 12-19, 
where the writer, after noting the schools founded by the gilds and 
municipalities in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, says that " the 
new movement marked the beginning of that revolution which was 
ultimately to take education out of the exclusive control of the Church 
and hand it over to the people themselves." Pollard, in England 
under Protector Somerset, has modified Leach's statements somewhat 
but has not essentially altered their importance in overthrowing the 
traditional view, based on Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, which 
Dr. Eggleston has here presented. It may safely be said that each 
of the above-quoted statements taken from Dr. Eggleston's work has 
been discredited within the last ten years. 

Still more open to criticism are the sections devoted to the land 
system. Dr. Eggleston may be thoroughly sound and scholarly in 
his account of the significance of comets, the generation of insects, 
the doctrine of signatures, and the genealogy of myths and folk tales, 
but his knowledge of the history of the land system is not sufficient 
for the superstructure reared upon it. He has noted that a "great 
literature has grown up about it mostly in a life-time" (p. 277) ; but 
had he followed the increase of that literature, particularly in its 
later forms, he would not have had so much to say of " communal 
holding" of land " dating far back of the feudal system "; he would 
not have spoken of the " petty court of a manor or township " or of 
the "town community" as a tenant; he would not have implied that 
the " township commune " " before feudal times " was a corporation 
or that ownership by corporations existed before ownership by indi- 
viduals ; and he certainly would not have been guilty of so unschol- 
arly a statement as that on pages 277-278, where he says that "the 
town commune can be traced in England back to the fifth century. 
It disappears in the prehistoric past in its full vigor." The appellation, 
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" village commune," that he has chosen for the village community, 
savors of affectation and is unfortunate as applied to anything relat- 
ing to England or New England. The " communal ' thread that runs 
through these sections was in fashion a decade ago, but it is not much 
used to-day, except by writers who, like Dr. Eggleston, have consulted 
no literature on this subject of date later than 1890. Dr. Eggleston's 
only authorities are Marshall, Nasse (1871), Seebohm (1883) and 
Gomme (1890) ; and his neglect of the master argument of Maitland, 
according to which the early English village community was occupied 
by freemen holding land in severalty, is matched by his similar 
neglect, in the discussion of enclosures (pp. 317-318), of the work of 
Leadam and other students of the economic history of England in 
the sixteenth century. 

In treating of New England, Dr. Eggleston is guilty of equally rash 
generalizations and is equally neglectful of the writings of special 
students. The statement that in New England " the town had the 
disposal of lands in its hands" (pp. 278-279) or that the town 
" owned the realty and divided it according to its by-laws and its 
own good pleasure " is not true. Technically, the lands, whether in 
Salem, Worcester, Hartford or other towns, were the property of the 
proprietors and their descendants. In Salem, as late as 1852, the 
town recognized the right of the proprietors to " Liberty Hill," and 
were in doubt only as to how far it could control them in their dis- 
posal of it; while in Hartford, in 1754, a famous litigation arose 
from an attempt of the town to divide up the undivided lands among 
its inhabitants. This does not look much as if the town had the 
disposal of its lands in its own hands. In smaller matters Dr. Eggles- 
ton has an annoying way of not giving authorities for his statements. 
He says that "New England had land in considerable quantities 
reallotted every year at first " (p. 308) and speaks of New England 
towns that "cultivated the land by dividing it annually until the 
town should fill up" (p. 279). I will not doubt the truth of these 
statements, but the cases are so extraordinary that Dr. Eggleston should 
have given his authority for them. For the same reason I am unable 
to test the following statements, though they arouse suspicion : " One 
finds the right to appeal to higher courts hampered and jealously 
watched in Connecticut " (p. 280) ; " There were water-bailiffs " in 
the New England towns (p. 281); "Each individual owner of plow- 
land and mowland within the town " in Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Long Island "must trace his boundary every winter if his adja- 
cent neighbor exacted it" (p. 291). Perhaps it would be unjust to 
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suspect that the evidence in these cases might turn out similar to 
that on page 44, where, to support the statement that there were 
" learned pundits in Philadelphia as late as 1800 who followed Olaus 
in wintering their swallows in the bottom of rivers," Dr. Eggleston 
cites a paper that he has " somewhere seen." 

There are a few slips of a minor character. The Fundamental 
Articles of Connecticut are dated 1638 on page 147 and 1639 on 
page 309 ; Livermore, on page 236, should be Levermore ; Gomme's 
"Village Communities" (pp. 280, 311) should be The Village Com- 
munity; Seebohm, "The Salic Law" (p. 289), is a reference that I 
cannot explain ; " Ideas," on page 117, should be " Ides " ; the swine- 
herd is far older than Dr. Eggleston here makes him out to be ; and 
"Michaelmas" does occur in the records of the New England 
Puritans, Dr. Eggleston to the contrary notwithstanding. 

That which is most remarkable about this book as a work of 
scholarship is its neglect of what others have done in the same fields. 
With scarcely an exception, there is no work quoted or referred to 
here of date later than 1890. In fact, save for a reference on page 
262 to two papers in the William and Mary Quarterly for 1897, 
which is the only bit of evidence that I can find to prove a later 
publication, this book might well have been issued ten years ago 
and no one would be any the wiser. Charles M. Andrews. 

Bryn Mawr, College. 

Report of the Industrial Commission on the Distribution of Farm 
Products. (Vol. VI of the Commission's Report.) By Dr. J. F. 
Crowell. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1901. — 
5 08 pp. 

Not the least valuable of the volumes embodying the report of 
the Industrial Commission is that before us. In it not only is the 
machinery described by which the leading farm products of the United 
States are conveyed from producers to consumers, but also data are 
given showing what proportions of the prices paid for these products 
by consumers actually go to farmers. Neither one of these important 
subjects had before been adequately investigated, and this gives a 
special interest to the results of the present inquiry. 

The report is divided into fifteen parts, of which the first and the 
last are general, treating of " The Main Factors in Commercial Dis- 
tribution" and "Some Special Features of Distribution," respect- 
ively ; while the intervening parts are more special, considering the 



